













THE CATHOLIC MIND 
Vol. XIX, No. 23, December 8, 1921. 


The Labor Question 


His EMINENCE WILLIAM CarpDINAL O’CONNELL. 
From the Boston “Pilot” 


O the Reverend Clergy and People of the Diocese, 

Health and Benediction: To establish peace in the 
world Christ came among men. The pagan nations, ig- 
norant of God and His laws, had attempted, with but 
small measure of success, the reconciliation of human 
and Divine rights and duties. They knew no law but 
the law of force. Brutal tyranny stalked abroad. Gods 
there were, but none with power to help the weak. There 
was a god of war and a god of wealth, a god of beauty 
and a god of pleasure. There was no god of poverty, of 
humility, of pain. Envy, jealousy, hatred of man for 
man, of tribe for tribe, of nation for nation naturally fol- 
lowed the rule of might. There was no place for justice 
and charity. These emanate from God—and when He is 
banished from society peace and good-will among men 
are banished with Him. Modern paganism, too, has its 
gods. Peace is not among them. 

The heart of the world is tired of strife. Peace— 
Peace is on every lip, the echo of every heart. But there 
is no peace, and there will be no peace until the cause of 
strife is removed. It would be false optimism to say, “All 
is well,” when we know that with the rapid growth of 
wealth the selfishness of men has kept pace; that the 
gap between rich and poor is constantly widening; that 
the very basis of society is being disrupted; that irre- 
ligion and infidelity are blasting away the very founda- 
tions of faith. Not with a wail of pessimism do we raise 
our voice, but with affectionate warnings. ‘Modern pagan- 
ism has done its work, but the God of our fathers is with 
us still, He will save us. We have but to put into prac- 
tise the justice and charity of Christ. When Christian 
ideals rule the world, then, and not until then, we shall 
have peace. “Jerusalem, if thou didst but know the 
things which are for thy peace!” 

The existence of deep-seated discontent and far-reach- 
ing resentment in the industrial world today is not to be 
questioned. Wage-earners are restless; the wealthy are 
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apprehensive ; petty strikes are of daily occurrence; great 
strikes threaten national disaster ; class consciousness is on 
the increase; class hatred is being fomented by unscrupu- 
lous agitators. 

THE REMEDY FOR STRIFE. 


Over a quarter of a century ago Leo XIII with un- 
erring instinct placed his finger on the sore spot of the 
modern industrial world and offered religious ideals for 
labor and capital. He pointed out that large numbers 
of workers were destitute and that, “To exercise pressure 
on the indigent and the destitute for the sake of gain, and 
to gather one’s profit out of the need of another, is con- 
demned by all laws, human and Divine. To defraud any- 
one of wages that are his due is a crime that cries to the 
avenging anger of Heaven. . . . The rich must re- 
ligiously refrain from cutting down the workman’s earn- 
ings, whether by force or by fraud, or usurious deal- 
ings ; and with all the greater reason for the laboring man 
is, as a rule, weak and unprotected, and because his 
slender means should, in proportion to their scantiness 
be accounted as sacred. . . . Were these precepts 
carefully obeyed and followed out, would they not be 
sufficient of themselves to keep under all strife and its 
causes ?” 

No one can doubt that had the voice of the Pontiff been 
heeded the world today would be immeasurably better 
off. But the new paganism of materialist philosophy has 
passed the portals of the schools, and has poisoned the 
very sources of civil and industrial life. “Might is right,” 
“The survival of the fittest,” “The battle of the strong” — 
these are principles of action in the industrial world. The 
general public has grown distrustful and suspicious, and 
the consequent note of pessimism has wrought incalculable 
harm to the business prosperity of the world. Misguided 
men, oftentimes ignorant of the true issues involved, have 
lent themselves to the propaganda of radicalism. Not 
only are present systems of government the object of in- 
creasing attack, but even the more fundamental ideals, 
the ideals of the family, of religion, and of authority 
itself. 

Without minimizing the evils of the present industrial 
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system, we nevertheless refuse to believe in the hopeless- 
ness of the situation. We believe that the present evils 
can be gradually remedied ; that reform can be introduced, 
and that the world will go forward to better and higher 
things. 

WorkKING TOGETHER. 


We believe that labor and capital can get together. La- 
bor needs capital, capital needs labor. In the recent hour 
of national distress, labor and capital worked together for 
the successful prosecution of the war. There were mis- 
takes, and treachery, and greed, here and there, but they 
were exceptional. This shows that they can: work to- 
gether in peace and harmony for the common weal. 

It would be particularly sad at this time, when the 
world has been torn apart, when large sections of Europe 
have been devastated, when famine and plague are rag- 
ing, if we, the leaders in world production, should lose 
this blessed opportunity of rendering service to stricken 
humanity, friend and foe alike; if we who were so ready 
to furnish weapons of destruction, should fail so lament- 
ably in the work of reconstruction. 

The fundamental mistake in the attempts at solution 
is a mistake in the point of view. Statesmen and legisla- 
tures, philanthropists and economists have persisted in 
regarding the problem as a merely economic one. Econo- 
mists, philanthropists and statesmen may alleviate distress. 
They cannot heal the wounds of society. These lie too 
deep. For underneath the turmoil lies a wrong philosophy 
of life, a misuffderstanding of the destiny of man and his 
relations to his Creator. The question of human and 
Divine rights involved in the industrial issues of the day 
is a moral question. The well-being of individuals and 
families is concerned. The reciprocal rights and duties 
of those who make claims, and of those who resist them 
give the problem a moral aspect which cannot be ignored. 
It is above the domain of mere economics. 

To find a remedy for the evils of the industrial world, 
to reconcile conflicting interests, to make practical applica- 
tion of the religious ideals of Christianity in everyday 
life, to restore peace on earth, is a work which should 
appeal to every lover of his faith and of his flag, and to 
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which every Christian and every patriot may well conse- 
crate his most sacred endeavor. 


TEACHING OF THE CHURCH: 


No crusade for social betterment can succeed without 
justice and charity. Men and nations must return to 
truth, to a sincere and persevering éffort to practise Chris- 
tian virtue, justice, equity, brotherly love. The prin- 
ciples underlying social reform must postulate the ex- 
istence of God and the immortality of the soul. God is 
Creator and Lawgiver. His laws may not be violated 
with impunity by State or individual. His sanctions are 
inevitable. Social action mist be based on love of God 
and love of neighbor. Without these principles there will 
be no solution to the difficulties with which we are beset. 
This is the teaching of the Church and “We affirm with- 
out hesitation that all the striving of men will be in vain if 
they leave out the Church.” 

Standing securely upon the foundation of Jesus Christ, 
she approaches the question with confidence in the exer- 
cise of rights which manifestly pertain to her. She says 
to every man born into this world, rich and poor, power- 
ful and weak: Harken to the Gospel of Christ. Listen 
to the principles on which alone society can stand. She is 
by right and principle the unflinching defender of the 
people’s rights. She alone has taught the rich their duty 
to the poor, the Divine authority of law, the personal re- 
sponsibility of every man. Today she condemns the cruel 
arrogance of wealth and power; tomorrow with voice no 
less authoritative she condemns mob law and mob violence. 

If she espouses the cause of the poor it is only on condi- 
tion that right is with them. She is no truckler to ma- 
jorities, no mere timeserver. She can lose and wait. Time 
and the all-prevailing justice of God is her vindication. 
She protects the State and the trampled rights of the 
minority when right and justice are on their side. She 

faces with unflinching courage the unjust violence both 
of mobs and of kings. 

She has defended and ever will defend rights inalienable 
to. men, such as the right to live, to be educated, to enjoy 
liberty, to labor, to rest with recreation, to worship God. 
These rights spring from the very nature of man himself. 
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They are not concessions from the State or from society. 

Under no condition can man be deprived of these rights. 
They are personal, inalienable, inborn. It is true that 
these rights carry with them corresponding obligations 
and duties, chief of which is the duty to work. 


LABOR A BLESSING. 


“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” “If 
any man will not work, neither let him eat.” There is no 
place in the modern world or in society for the idle. 
Activity of either production or service is obligatory on 
all. 

This is an obligation which springs from the need of 
society, but even more so from the need of the individual. 
Work is our protection against moral, intellectual and 
physical atrophy. The rich man is not freed from this 
obligation. He is released from the common burdens, 
but by this very fact, he is the more obliged to serve so- 
ciety. 

However, we must not look upon labor as merely the 
expenditure of muscular or intellectual energy, or as a 
commodity to be bought and sold. There is a moral ele- 
ment which must be considered. Man is not an irrespons- 
ible machine. He has intellect and free will—an immortal 
soul. He is personally responsible for his acts. 

Even before the fall of man, “the Lord God took man 
and put him into a paradise of pleasure to dress it and 
keep it.” With the fall of man the rich fertility of the 
earth was gone. “Cursed is the earth in thy work, in 
labor and toil shalt thou labor all the days of thy life.” 
But the true man still finds in irksome toil, some traces 
of that primitive joy which filled the heart of man as he 
labored in the garden of Paradise. 

To till the earth, and subdue it, and rule it, was part 
of God’s first commandment to men. Without labor the 
earth would be wild and uncultivated, Without labor 
there would be no progress in civilization. Christianity 
has sanctified labor. To the pagan, a laborer was a slave. 
To the Christian, he is a son of God. St. Peter was a 
fisherman, St. Paul was a tentmaker. Indeed, labor is the 
university in which all men are trained. We learn obe- 
dience, self-sacrifice, patience, fortitude, and oftentimes 
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humility when we compare our work with that of our 
fellow-workmen. The good workman, when treated as 
he should be treated, is happy in his work. 

To enjoy work, however, man must be maintained in a 
state of physical efficiency. Suitable wages are neces- 
sary that he may have food, clothing, shelter and recrea- 
tion. Demands on endurance must be reasonable. Work- 
ing conditions should be pleasant and healthful as far as 
possible. 

The workman thus treated should be honest, subor- 
dinate, devoted to the interests of his employer, and 
considerate of his associates. He should be conscious 
that he is carrying out the Divine command to labor. If 
society is to be improved, the worker must do his part. 
The Church is not afraid to demand that the laborer fulfil 
his rightful obligations. He should be honest in his labor. 
Just agreements made with the employer should be faith- 
fully kept. “Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you.” 

The worker should safeguard the property of the em- 
ployer as if it were his own. He should make the inter- 
est of the firm his interest. He should be reasonable in 
disputes and urge his claims in a fair and just way. 


Tue Duty or EMPLOYERS. 

We have counseled workers to be just and charitable. 
We preach the same commandments of Christ to em- 
ployers. We would even urge them to do more than jus- 
tice demands and to emulate the charity of Christ and 
His Apostles, which knew no limit or bound. As an ob- 
ligation, not of charity, but of strict justice, in which, if 
they fail they will be answerable to God, if not to men, 
the employers should see to it that of their profits a fair 
amount is set apart for the wage of their workingmen. 
that they, too, may live and may support their families. 
Employers should be faithful to the just agreements which 
they have made. Let them remember that before God, 
who is no respecter of persons, all men are equal. Let 
them see the image of God in the workingman, for God 
has created every man to His own image and likeness. 
Let them have regard for the dignity of the workman, his 
right to health, to safety and to recreation, that he may 
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restore the energy expended in toil. Let him see to it that 
ample time is given not only for requisite recreation, but 
for the due performance of civil, domestic and religious 
duties. 

The evils and abuses of the present industrial system 
cannot be too strongly deplored. The aloofness of the 
employer from the worker, the concentration of wealth 
in the hands of the few, the oppression of the worker, 
are abuses which, while not universal, are still altogether 
too common. Stories of excessive profits and low wages, 
of heartless dismissals, of inhuman disregard of labor, are 
a disgrace to our democratic State. Happily, there are ex- 
ceptions. Some industries are conducted in a manner 
which reflects credit on capital. Health, morals, culture 
and the economic prosperity of the workers are regarded. 
These exceptions make us realize that what is needed 
is transformation of men and methods. Greed and avarice 
must be checked whenever possible. Living in society and 
thriving on society, the social responsibility of the wealthy 
is self-evident. When, however, capital is obdurate in 
its evil ways, and abuses its strength, there is only one 
refuge left to the oppressed, and that refuge is organiza- 
tion. 

Workers’ RIGHTS. 

The right of men to organize is a natural, inalienable 
right. Capital enjoys it and justly. Labor enjoys it and 
justly. It is manifestly unfair for capital to vindicate its 
right to organize and to deny the same right to workers. 
Nor can the State, which is founded to maintain and 
guard the interests of the individual and the family, in- 
vade these rights. This is one of the points in which 
Catholicism differs sharply from Socialism, which unduly 
exalts the rights of the State and gives it supreme juris- 
diction over the natural rights of the individual and of 
the family. 

In the Middle Ages, gilds of workers flourished for 
centuries in Catholic Europe. These great medieval trade 
unions were suppressed after the Reformation in Eng- 
land and France, and it is only within the last century 
that labor has forced its right to recognition upon the 
modern State, The modern State has been loath to recog- 
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nize the natural right of labor to organize, a right which 
no State can justly contravene, a right which the Church 
has always defended. 

Of such associations, Leo XIII says: “It were greatly 
desired that they should become more numerous and more 
efficient. They exist of their own right. . . . They 
cannot be prohibited,” and he defines their purpose “to 
help the individual to better his condition to the utmost.” 
Labor unions, thén, exist to protect the weak against the 
strong, to help the employe in collective bargaining, to de- 
fend the interests of the worker against the aggression of 
powerful and organized capital. Strong and well-con- 
ducted unions generally see to it that agreements are 
kept. 

The hostility of employes, the tendency to drift toward 
radicalism or into harmful activity, the fostering of use- 
less strikes, the limiting of output, the demand for wages 
independently of merit and skill, are evils incidental to 
unionism, but not necessary. The more intelligent and 
better disposed trade-unionists greatly deplore these 
abuses and earnestly seek to remedy them. They are striv- 
ing to establish industrial peace. 

However, until due recognition and help come to the 
worker from State or employer, he will be justified 
by self-defense in resorting to strikes. It is a natural 
right of man to give or withhold his labor. It is man’s 
defense against injury and oppression. Man’s right to 
strike is then a natural right. 


THE STRIKE. 

A strike can be just and may be necessary. A strike 
is not war, save figuratively, but, like war, it should be 
considered a last resort. Workmen should think long and 
earnestly before using this weapon. They must see to it 
that the strike is just ; that fellow-workmen are not intimi- 
dated by their action; that no just contract is violated; 
they must weigh well the chance of success; they must 
ask themselves if their prospective gain will compensate 
for the suffering and loss inflicted on themselves, their 
family and the public at large. 

Experience shows that a large number of strikes have 
failed, and failure has often been disastrous to the worker 
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and has always lowered the prestige of the union. Partial 
failures have ended in compromise which might often 
have been reached by arbitration without the bitterness 
of conflict. When moral principles are not involved ex- 
pediency may be consulted, and, even though there be 
cause for the strike, public sentiment or necessity may 
make action inopportune and seriously endanger the 
chances of success. Wise counsel and prudence, exercised 
recently in the calling off of the threatened railway strike, 
should then prevail. Even victory at times does not com- 
pensate for losses sustained in conflict. The strike, like 
war, can be justified, but, like war, it is the court of last 
appeal. 

A strike of itself does not imply any disturbance of 
the peace. The State should always maintain discipline 
and order, but the State has no right to prohibit a just 
strike. That is a natural right of man. It is man’s na- 
tural defense. It existed prior to the State itself, and is a 
right which no society can annul. 

Strikes are called more frequently on account of failure 
to pay a just wage than for any other reason. If em- 
ployers would recognize man’s right to a just wage, an- 
other great milestone of progress toward industrial peace 
would be passed. “Remuneration ought to be sufficient 
to support a frugal and well-behaved wage-earner.” 
There should be enough for the worker and his family 
to live in decent comfort. There is plenty to go around 
in this rich country of ours, and where the just wage, 
which often ought to be more than a living wage, is not 
granted by obdurate employers, the moral law of natural 
justice should be enforced. 

With a just wage secured, workers in America could 
well learn from workers in Europe habits of thrift and 
frugality. The sinful extravagance of some workers is 
to be condemned. Extravagance is just as sinful on the 
part of the rich, not economically but morally. It is court- 
ing disaster. Inordinate attachment to pleasure, abnormal 
and unprecedented craving for showy luxury is out of 
keeping with Christian civilization and with American 
ideals of simplicity of life. 

Christianity’s idea of wealth is stewardship. Life is 
short. No man can take wealth with him. The rich 
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man is bound by the obligations of charity and service. 
“The poor you have always with you.” Even with no 
poverty, extravagance would be wrong. “It is lawful for 
a man to hold private property,” says St. Thomas, but he 
also says: “Man should not consider his outward pos- 
sessions as his own, but as common to all, so as to share 
them without hesitation when others are in need.” “Blessed 
is the rich man that is found without blemish; and that 
hath not gone after gold, nor put his trust in money nor 
in treasures.” 
JusTIcE AND CHARITY. 

Religious ideals, then, which alone bring lasting peace 
in industrial relations are the ideals of Jesus Christ: jus- 
tice and charity. Justice alone is not sufficient. Justice 
looks to order and peace, but a world ruled by justice 
alone with its rigid standards would be a cold world. 
“Above all things have charity, which is the bond of per- 
fection and let the peace of Christ rejoice in your hearts.” 
Christian charity is not almsgiving. It is unselfish love. 
It is not mere philanthropy or humanitarianism. These 
can never take the place of true charity. “And if I should 
deliver all my goods to feed the poor and if I should de- 
liver my body to be burnt, and have not charity, it profi- 
teth me nothing.” 

Charity sees Christ in every man. “As long as you did 
it to one of these my least brethren, you did it to me.” 
Charity is the characteristic and distinguishing mark of 
the Christian. “By this shall all men know that you are 
my disciples, if you have love one for another.” It 
springs not from mercy but from love; not from the pity 
with which men regard inferiors, but from the noble 
Christian sentiment that we are all brothers in Christ. 

Obeying the Divine command to preach Christ, we 
exhort all to enter upon this holy crusade to establish the 
reign of Christian justice and charity in the industrial 
world ; to make every effort for a lasting peace. We ex- 
hort Catholic employers and employes to avoid extremists 
and disturbers; to be loyal adherents to the Church; to 
follow faithfully her teachings, that human passions be- 
ing laid aside, the Prince of Peace may reign over a 
tranquil and contented people. 
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We solemnly charge those having the care of souls to 
instruct the people on the true religious ideals in indus- 
trial relations ; to teach that peace and contentment rather 
than silver and gold are the richest possessions of life; 
to point out that religious ideals give the only true and 
lasting foundation of peace and happiness here and here- 
after. Let them announce fearlessly to the rich the du- 
ties of their state and the responsibility of their steward- 
ship. Let them courageously stand, as the Church has 
ever stood, defenders of the poor, the weak, and the 
oppressed. 

We appeal to the justice and charity of the American 
people to take up this work of Christ, the restoration of 
peace and confidence in the industrial world today. Let 
America, a true republic, lead in this work and by the 
force of its just and charitable public sentiment give an 
example of practical Christianity to the world, that all 
men may know this government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people, respects the rights of God and 
man, and consequently will not perish from the earth. 


The Labor Problem’s Catholic 


Solution 


Contributed to “Business” by the Editor of the “Catholic 
Herald of India.” 


HE offer of a Catholic solution to the labor problem 


will at once suggest the query.as to what could be the 
value of a religious solution to an industrial problem. 
What relation is there between the Church and the Stock 
Exchange; between the theologian and the employer of 
labor ; between the Gospel and a cashbook? As a matter of 
fact there is none nowadays, or very little, and that is 
possibly why the problem is in such a hopeless muddle. 
But the point is just worth discussing whether the re-es- 
tablishment of such relations might not lead to a solution; 
whether a road between the Church and the Stock Ex- 
change would not improve the latter’s honesty; whether a 
talk with a theologian would not make the employer more 
humane; whether a bit of Gospel truth would not intro- 
duce some order into the cashbook. One need not believe 
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in the results, to deem the effort worth the trouble. 

The Catholic Church as such has no solution to the 
labor problem, and it never pretended to give any. It 
only supplies the principles, and it leaves Catholic sociol- 
ogists and economists to work them out in their schemes. 
Of Catholic schemes and theories there are many, and 
not all of them equally acceptable; but of Catholic prin- 
ciples there are few. But these are very definite. No 
Catholic questions them, though opinions vary as to how 
they should be translated into practise. 

The principle which the Catholic Church expects every 
one of her sociologists to lay at the foundation of any of 
their schemes is respect for the dignity of man, as a man 
and as a Christian, at least a potential Christian. All men 
are spiritually, though not economically, equal before 
God their Creator, Law-Giver and final Arbiter. All 
men are endowed with a vital principle, spiritual in its 
nature, responsible to the Divine Law-Giver in matters of 
conduct and destined for an existence in which the human 
faculties reach their full expansion. Moreover, they all 
pass through a stage of existence, preparatory to the final 
goal, in which by the observance of certain moral and 
Divine laws, they must qualify themselves for the attain- 
ment of their final perfection and happiness. 

All this sounds like so many platitudes. Perhaps they 
are, but their vitality is paramount, for they set upon men, 
any man, a value far above the market value which em- 
ployers of the Manchester School are accustomed to set . 
upon him. Man is much more than a tool, whose vdlue 
depends on the number of rupees one can wring out. of 
it in any definite period; he is a spiritual being, with a 
a definite spiritual value before God, and, therefore, with 
definite spiritual rights before man, employer or other- 
wise. 

Ricuts oF Man 


These rights we must now proceed to examine. As man 
has an ultimate destiny which it is his primary duty to 
reach by the combined agency of body and soul,—his phy- 
sical, moral and spiritual faculties,—he has a correspond- 
ing right ‘and a natural claim against others to be allowed 
to put forth the necessary effort to reach it. This right 
is a moral power of action which is inviolable, so that any 
interference must be regarded as a moral violation, and 
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it implies freedom to develop such faculties as are condu- 
cive to his spiritual goal. These rights as Catholics under- 
stand them are, shortly, as follows: (a) The right to live; 
(b) the right to be educated in religious and moral con- 
duct, and in such secular knowledge and technical skill 
without which he might be handicapped for life; (c) the 
right to the enjoyment of liberty suited to the dignity of 
human personality; (d) the right to labor, so that under 
normal conditions all employable persons may find employ- 
ment; (e) the right to rest and recreation; (f) the right 
to perform his religious duties; and (g) the right to self- 
culture. It is evident that the workman has correspond- 
ing duties, too, but I am not concerned with them at 
presént, as they do not morally affect the employer. 
RIGHTS OF THE FaMILy. 


The basic unit of society is not man, but the family, and 
man is not only responsible before God as an individual, 
but also as a member of the family group. The family 
is part of the Divine plan, and its relation to God implies 
a set of duties and rights, which are prior to the duties and 
rights of the State, and which must be respected by the 
outsider. By treating man as a social animal, as he must, 
the Catholic sociologist stands between two extremes; the 
individualistic school, which isolates man and leaves him 
free to pursue his own course unchecked, and the Social- 
ist school, which merges him in the State. 

Now the rights of the family must supplement the rights 
of man: every man has a right to marry, the right to house 
his family under conditions that favor its expansion, the 
right to bring up and educate his children according to the 
exigencies of his class, the right of property and stability. 
These rights, again, are inviolable, and must form the basis 
of any Catholic theory one may choose to frame. They are 
truisms, perhaps, but they will make all the difference in 
oir views on woman labor, child labor, the living wage, 
sweating and housing. 

Such are the principles which the Catholic Church up- 
holds and on which she stakes her very existence. They are 
not merely subjects for sermons, but are expected to sink 
into practical life as its constitutional elements; every 
Catholic, be he capitalist or workman, must adopt as the 
foundations of his schemes, theories and conduct the sa- 
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credness of all human life and the purity of family life. 
The question is, how will they work? Let-us state at once 
that they will not make the capitalist richer than he is; 
they will not concentrate wealth into the hands of a few 
more than it is, but they will have a result that is far 
more valuable, they will put an end to, class war, and this, 
I take it, is the reat labor problem. 
Tue Lapor Prosiem. 


The labor problem consists in this that capital and labor 
have forgotten their own duties and their mutual rights; 
they have learned to look on each other’s interests as an- 
tagonistic to their own, with the result that they are split 
into two camps and treat each other like enemies. Every 
honest sociologist sets out to reconcile the two interests, 
but it is not his schemes or theories that will do it, it is 
the spirit that animates them. No theory will ever bring 
about a reconciliation between capital and labor unless 
it assumes not the economic, but the spiritual value of man, 
for none but a spiritual standard is adequate to set before 
both employer and employe their duties as well as their 
rights. Theories based only on the economic value of 
man make either rebels of the workmen or tyrants of 
the employers; they will never hold the balance between 
the two. Once assume the standard of Christianity and 
make it acceptable to both capitalist and laborer, then the 
workman will understand it is his duty to give a fair day’s 
work and not to confine all his hopes and ambitions to 
material prosperity ; the capitalist will understand it is his 
duty to provide a fair wage and proper working condi- 
tions from a religious and moral, as well as from a material 
point of view. Both will realize that wages and profits 
should be kept within the limits of the public good. 

MeprEvAL MercHANT GILDs. 


Again, the capitalist will ask how it will work in actual 
practise, and he deserves an answer. First it has worked, 
under different conditions it is true, but it has worked. I 
refer to the medieval gilds. 

The first gilds, as we find them in the seventh century 
under King Ina, were associations of freemen who banded 
themselves together to maintain the peace within and pro- 
tect their own community against attacks from without. 
As they were held communally responsible before the 
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chiefs for the behavior of their members, they policed the 
towns and gradually developed into insurance companies, 
mutual-benefit societies and became to a certain extent the 
courts of justice, much like the Hindu punchayats of our 
own day. As Christian influence spread, the Church nat- 
urally discovered in these gilds handy instruments for 
the diffusion of the Christian spirit, so that towards the 
eleventh century, ‘each diocese,” writes G. Unwin, “be- 
came the center of a large association which embraced all 
classes, peasant and noble, cleric and lay, town and coun- 
try.” The evolution of these firth or peace gilds into the 
merchant and craft gilds of the twelfth century went 
abreast with the emancipation of the craftsman from 
the service of their lords. As they emerged from the 
villein servitude, they were gradually absorbed into asso- 
ciations formed by the Bishops who, as we are told in the 
“Vita Gebehardi,” organized their craftsmen according 
to their different trades, with a master set over each single 
craft. By the eleventh century, serfdom had passed out 
of existence, and “free gilds sprang up everywhere, each 
with its own altar or chapel, and its oblations of candles, 
its offerings for masses and its benefactions to the poor.” 
(Husslein.) Exclusively civic, social and religious as 
they had been in their scope, these societies naturally 
extended their activities, and in the twelfth century (1087- 
1107), we come for the first time across the merchant 
gild in the charter granted to the burgesses of Burford. 
Without wasting further space in tracing the evolution of 
these economic gilds, it will be enough to summarize their 
features as they reached their full growth under the in- 
fluence of the Catholic Church: 

(1) Gild brethren must bequeath a portion of their 
wealth to the gild. (2) Women are admitted to the gild 
and exempt from entrance fee. (3) Foul words spoken to 
a gild brother are punishable by fine. (4) Brethren in old 
age, poverty or hopeless sickness must be helped by the 
gild. (5) Poor brethren “shall be buried at the cost of the 
gild.” (6) The gild provides lepers with. “a proper place” 
to live in. (7) The gild is responsible for the cleanliness 
of the streets. (8) Every brother worth at least forty 
pounds must keep a horse worth twenty shillings for the 
common welfare. (9) To avoid unemployment, no one 
may grind wheat beyond the market needs. (10) Every 
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man must keep to his own trade and not interfere with 
the trade of another. (11) The price of meat is fixed for 
every season. (12) The fourth attempt at any sort of 
monopoly is punished by exclusion from the gild. (13) 
The buying of raw materials is limited to the needs of 
every one’s trade. Double stocks were forfeited to the 
gild: “No one shall have more than two pairs of mill- 
stones.” (14) “Whoever buys a lot of herrings shall 
share them, at cost price, with the neighbors present at the 
buying.” (15) Forestalling the market is strictly forbid- 
den: “No huckster shall buy fish, etc., or anything sent to . 
the borough for sale, before the stroke of the bell in the 
bell-tower.” (16) “Goods shall not be bought up before 
they reach the market.” 

Such is the summary of the code of ordinances drawn 
up for their merchant gild by the citizens of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. The rules, as they stand, may be objected to, 
though they were adapted to the circumstances of the time, 

.but on the spirit that animated them, there is no division 

of opinion among Catholics; it is a Catholic spirit which 
makes for the protection of the weak, and of the public 
against monopoly, cornering of markets, unfair competi- 
tion. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that the Scotchman or, 
for the matter of that, any Christian of that time was 
differently inclined from what he is now. His tendencies 
were the same; his grasping spirit not much different. The 
evidence is that before three centuries had elapsed, the 
merchant gilds had, with the decline of Christian influence, 
degenerated ‘into exclusive monopolies. This tendency 
among the burghers called for a reaction among the crafts- 
men who, under the aegis of the monasteries, organized 
themselves into craft gilds, the first Christian trade unions. 

As human institutions the craft gilds were not perfect, 
but as the embodiment of the Christian ideal they certainly 
justify the modern cry of “Back to the Gilds.” They are 
moreover, a very convenient illustration of what is meant 
by the Catholic spirit in more modern problems. 

The prime object of the craft gilds was the regulation 
of local trade both for the good of the public and that of 
the brethren of the gild. We shall again summarize the 
rules of the craft gild taken at its best: 
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(1) Middlemen are excluded: the master craftsman 
must be capitalist, laborer, merchant, all in one. (2) No 
craft master could work by proxy.; he must manage his 
own enterprise except in case of sickness. Widows alone: 
could use substitutes. (3) Each master’s number of ap- 
prentices was limited, both for the good of the apprentices 
themselves and to prevent over-production and unemploy- 
ment. (4) No master could engage in more than one 
trade, so that every one could earn his daily bread. (5) 
Raw materials were bought for the whole gild, each gild- 
man supplying himself at cost rate. (6) Special oppor- 
tunities had to be shared with others, and no purchase 
could be kept secret, that “the advantage of the poorer 
sort might be secured.” (7) To prevent unnecessary com- 
petition definite hours were set for work respectively for 
winter and for summer; and ninety days of rest a year 
were strictly enforced. (8) Only such tools could be used 
as “were testified to be good and honest.” (9) The fin- 
ished article had to be inspected by the gild; night work 
was prohibited. (10) All standards of quantity in weight, 
width and measure had to be tested by the gild. (11) 
Prices were strictly regulated, to prevent underselling and 
to protect the consumer. (12) Improper methods of ad- 
vertising for the purpose of enticing another craftsman’s 
customer were severely punished. (13) The term of ap- 
prenticeship was to last no less than seven years. (14) 
The young apprentice lived in his master’s house as a 
member of the family. 

This is but a bare skeleton of the great medieval insti- 
tutions, but meager as it is, it points to one main conclu- 
sion, the Catholic spirit that animated them had solved the - 
labor problem of the day by uniting capital and labor into 
one organization ; it solved the economic problem by dif- 
fusing wealth into the hands of the many and discourag- 
ing every attempt at monopoly. All these institutions were 
swept away by the Reformation; monasteries, common 
lands, gild possessions, half the productive wealth of the 
country fell into the hands of a few noblemen. This con- 
centration of wealth was intensified by the industrial prog- 
ress of last century, so that today four per cent of the 
population of England hold ninety per cent of all the 
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wealth of the country. The peasant population, the small 
proprietors, have been dispossessed of their lands and 
have flocked to the towns, to swell the ever-growing ranks 
of dissatisfied labor, leaving us the inheritance of conflict 
between the few that possess all and the many that pos- 
sess nothing. 

THE MopERN PROBLEM. 


It is evident that, though the Christian principles do not 
alter, their application to economic problems must vary a 
good deal according to changing circumstances. Nobody 
would dream of advocating the re-establishment of medi- 
eval gilds to solve the modern labor problem. It is far 
too complex for that. But in the problem of adaptation 
set before Catholic sociologists, two data remain unaltered, 
the first principles and the goal: they must start from the 
assumption of the spiritual dignity of man and aim at the 
reconciliation between the respective interests of labor and 
capital. These are the limits within which they may move 
freely. The principles have been clearly defined by Pope 
Leo XIII in his great Encyclical on the “Condition of the 
Working Classes,” the Magna Charta of the Catholic 
workman. On these all Catholics agree. It is their appli- 
cation to modern conditions that gave rise to a variety of 
schemes, at first bewildering, but which, under the leader- 
ship of the American and English Bishops, are gradually 
revealing broad lines and features which promise to offer 
a basis for common agreement among Catholics. The best 
exponent of the new Catholic policy is, in many critics’ 
opinion, Professor J. A. Ryan, of the Catholic University 
of Washington, and the theory, as he exposed it in a re- 
cent number of Studies, is representative of the best 
Catholic thought. It is well-known that Catholics are not 
out for the destruction of capitalists; strong believers as 
they are in the instinctive principle of property, they 
would rather make everyone a capitalist, and extend to 
everyone the possibility of becoming owner of property. 
Ownership is a condition of stability, and stability is an 
element of family life; it is, therefore, part of man’s innate 
right which he may waive of his own accord, but of which 
no men have a right to deprive him. 

Professor Ryan diagnoses the general Situation as fol- 
lows: The vast majority of men—over ninety per cent— 
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who begin life as employes, must resign themselves to de- 
pendence upon wages or salaries for their livelihood until 
the end of their working days ; and the complement of this 
is that the functions of ownership and direction are per- 
formed by a small minority, who assume that the func- 
tions of profit-taking and ownership belong to the few, 
and that the mass of the wage-earners should have the 
status of a dependent and directed class. 

It should be noted that this statement, if read in terms 
of individuals, carries no conviction; it must be under- 
stood in terms of a class. Many wage-earners are quite 
comfortable and happy, without owning a single inch of 
ground or a single piece of furniture; but this does not 
affect the general proposition that five per cent of the 
population monopolize all property for themselves and on 
principle deprive ninety-five per cent of all its functions. 
This is industrial autocracy, the principle of the servile 
State. 

“The fundamental defect,” writes Professor Ryan, “of 
such an industrial condition is that the diversity of inter- 
ests between capital and labor is too strongly emphasized, 
while their community of interests is minimized or ig- 
nored.” The situation is inefficient, because the worker 
has no incentive to increase his output and even finds it 
profitable to decrease it; it is undemocratic, because it de- 
prives the bulk of the population of its opportunities ; it is 
mischievous, because it keeps the two great industrial 
classes in a state of continual conflict and leads direct to 
Socialism. The dominant evil of this situation is that 
though capital and labor have many interests in common, 
yet their attention is almost exclusively occupied by those 
interests that clash. 

THe REMEDY. 

The fundamental remedy is industrial co-operation, as 
it will put labor in such a position that it will participate - 
in the benefits of ownership, and compel both labor and 
capital to ignore their differences and place greater stress 
on their common interests. Industrial co-operation is the 
method which gives the majority of men the opportunity 
to become directors of industry. Now the functions of 
the business man imply the following: 

(1) Direction of industrial operations: labor should 
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be made to participate in those phases of industrial man- 
agement in which they are directly concerned, such as 
wages, hours, sanitary conditions, discipline, machinery, 
apprenticeship, etc. 

(2) Profit-sharing, which gives the worker, in addi- 
tion to a living wage, a part of the surplus profits, after 
the owners of capital have been assured the prevailing rate 
of interest. The distribution should be made from the 
director down to the office boy in direct proportion to their 
salaries. Bond-holders should have no share in the sur- 
plus profits, as they perform no work in the business. 

(3) The possession of personal security and social 
power. Of these three elements, profit-sharing is the most 
essential, and there is no reason why a reasonable scheme 
should fail, if it is carried out in good faith. 

Such are the main lines of the economic policy which 
Catholics in England and America are endeavoring to lay 
before their countrymen toward the solution of the labor 
problem.. It will, of course, never become acceptable to 
such men as are only out for filling their own pockets. 
But of these the days are numbered. The thoughtful, the 
sincere are anxiously looking toward an institution that 
will not prevaricate on its principles: such is the Catholic 
Church, which has always stood for the spiritual dignity 
of man and the inviolability of the family institution, and 
has always put her stakes on the small proprietor, the 
small land-owner, the small farmer. 

Those who have followed the last two years’ events 
with close attention must have read the signs of the times 
with a feeling of relief, for what has proved the strongest 
bulwark against Bolshevism is the principle of the three 
acres and a cow. The Hungarian Catholic peasants have 
expelled Bolshevism from Hungary, the Bavarian Catho- 
lic peasants have expelled it from Germany, the French 
Catholic peasants have turned it‘’down in France. This is 
* a feat which no class of wage-earners will ever accom- 
plish, and England numbers only fifty thousand small 
land-owners. But it is not too late. Restore to the wage- 
earner his spiritual dignity, give him something which he 
can cling to and fight for, because he can call it his own, 
and the danger of Bolshevism will be averted, the labor 
problem will be solved. If not then vogue la galére. 





